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“Test the spirits whether they are of God” (I John 4:1) 


In what voices and through what channels is the Divine mediated? This issue of 


The Intercollegian explores the relation between the arts and the Christian faith 


and the contribution of both to an understanding of our time. For an introduc- 


tion we present excerpts from the two concluding chapters of “Modern Poetry 
and the Christian Tradition” by Amos N. Wilder (Charles Scribner's Sons). 


What affirmations are made, what affirmations are possible 
in this age of crisis, this age of anxiety in which we live? 
It is not, first of all, a question of doctrinal beliefs. It is 
the question: What do men live by today? And we rightly 
turn to literature and the arts in seeking an answer... . 


The conditions of our time make for a wide gamut of 
belief. Many groups have found themselves alienated from 
the great religious and cultural traditions. They have thus 
been led negatively to disbelief, but also positively to 
shape their own alternate faiths. . . 


Much of the best witness of the modern poets, novelists 
and artists .. . represents a groping for (the rich) 
content of the Christian tradition, indeed of the Christian 
faith itself, and stands as a warning to the theologian and 
churchman. We may call such figures the outriders of the 
faith. They continue its explorations, its advance and its 
. We should, 
indeed, recognize the contribution even of those that are 
well outside the faith. It is not the first time that Provi- 
dence uses the unbeliever to instruct the church. Herein is 
the saying fulfilled: 


witness at a distance from the main body. . . 


And he shall convict Israel through the chosen Gentiles 
As he convicted Esau through the Midianites. 


Testament of Benjamin 10:10 


“Grace is insidious, it twists and is full of surprises. ... 
When it doesn’t come from the right it comes from the 
left... . When it doesn’t come from above it comes from 
below: and when it doesn’t come from the center it comes 
from the circumference. When it doesn’t come like a bub- 
bling spring it can if it like come like a trickle of water 
oozing from under a Loire dyke.”! 
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The future lies with two remnants, a remnant from the 
church and a remnant from the world. These two rem- 
nants are today converging to shape the Christianity of 
the future. The discarded elements on either side will per-- 
ish in the catastrophes of the period as some already have, 
or will remain as devitalized survivals of the past. . . . 


The spiritual alternatives and conflicts of the age have 

. . a secularized expression and are fought out in the sec- 
ular arena. The protagonists of traditional values, the wit- 
nesses of the older covenants and charters of our common 
life, the saints in the sense of the dedicated and disciplined 
individuals who assume the costs of non-conformity, the 
martyrs and scapegoats of the general crisis: all these are 
found in secular guise, unordained except by the authen- 
ticity of their utterance. .. . 


“Grace is insidious, it twists and is full of surprises. . . . 
Certainly the modern world has done all it can to pro- 
scribe Christianity, to rid itself of all substance, every atom 
and every trace of Christianity. But if I catch sight of an 
invincible, insubmersible, incomprehensible Christianity 
creeping out again from below, creeping in from the sur- 
roundings, creeping in from all around, am I to miss my 
chance of hailing it just because I was not up to calculating 
... Where is it written that 


God will abandon manyin sin? ... This people will finish 


where it would come from? 


a way they never began. This age, this world, this people 
will get there along a road they never set out on. And 
many moreover and thus will take upon themselves and 


find themselves together in the sacramental forms.” 


(1). (2), Charles Péguy, Clio. 
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EL GRECO: God was in his heaven 


EL GRECO AND GOYA, two famous Spanish artists. have 
each done a famous painting of the same subject matter: 
Christ on the Mount of Olives. Both paintings depict the 
solitary Jesus, watching and praying just prior to his 
arrest, trial, and crucifixion. Between these two paintings. 
identical in subject, lies a world of difference in treatment 
and style. It is this difference that concerns us here. 

In the El Greco work Christ is a monumental figure. 
kneeling gracefully on the ground, clothed in royal robes 
of deep rose and blue. With a calm air of strength and 
humility he watches a golden angel bearing a golden chal- 
ice as it approaches on a moonlit cloud from the left. 


By John F. Hayward, Instructor in Reli- 
gion and Art, Federated Theological Fac- 


stance of this article was given as a 
Founders Day sermon at Hollins College, 
Virginia, Feb. 21, 1954 in connection 
with a Festival of Contemporary Arts. 


Jesus as a Spanish peasant wearing a shapeless garment. 
His arms are flung out in the form of the Cross, his eyes 
have a hunted look as though surprised by his own fright- 
ful destiny. And what a strange depiction of that destiny! 
The angel descending the light ray is a gentle, chalice- 
bearing child—an odd soft creature riding a dirty brown 
cloud. And there is nothing distinguishable in the nature 
of this cloud except two fiendish, unearthly eyes and a 
horse-like snout. The child angel is conveyed by a demonic 
power! The outspread arms of the victim recall Goya’s 
canvas The Third of May wherein a young peasant as- 
sumes the same desperate pose as he faces a firing squad 


& Beneath the cloud the disciples lie sleeping in a womb-like of an invading army. Or perhaps we are reminded of 
4 circle of mist. their spirits not yet reborn to the splendid Goya's series of etchings called The Disasters of the War 
i and august drama taking place. Far to the right a tiny in which the first plate shows a ragged peasant kneeling 
. compact band of armed men. shadowy and insubstantial in with arms outspread and a look of inarticulate prayer on 
3 the moonlight, approach with halting tread. Christ’s hands his face—but in the awful dark there is none to receive 
b and delicately spread fingers extend sensitively to left and the prayer: instead, a great flying monster swoops down 
7 right as though in mystic contact with the angel. with the to make the peasant his victim. This etching is entitled 
a sleeping disciples and even the approaching band of be- Sad Presentiments of Things to Come. 

7 trayers. A shaft of light from heaven illumines his face. A Why did these two Spaniards look at the world with 
J golden glow hallows all the land as though even nature such different eyes? The answer is that in the 200 years 
a herself had arisen to the majesty of this portentous mo- that separated them the world had changed. El Greco's 
ment when all the destiny of mankind hung upon the regal painting. done in the early 17th century, reflected a pro- 
4 courage and heavenly will of the central figure. found and mystical Catholicism in which the tragedies of 
a Now turn to Goya’s Christ on the Mount of Olives. The life (such as the ignorant ennui of the sleeping disciples 
a murky dark of this painting is as thick as smoke. The or the spite and pride of the attacking mob) were more 
i disciples are barely distinguishable as they huddle in sleep than swallowed up by the saving grace of Christ and his 
4 like a lifeless lump of cloth flung on the earth. Behind church. Salvation spread like a mantle of joy over all the 
=< Jesus a weird diagonal tree-trunk with two hornlike bare world and made even the ground shine with a sacred 
’ branches at its crown looms up out of the dark. A shaft of golden glow. God was in his heaven. God in Christ was on 
- harsh light cuts diagonally from the upper left. revealing earth. all was very well with the world. 
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. of the gods in modern art 


COROT MONET VAN GOGH LEGER 


First of the Moderns 

In the 200 years between El Greco and Goya, the En- 
lightenment and the southward march of the Reformation 
had shattered the old protecting canopy of faith. And in 
Goya’s own time the Spanish movement of rationalism and 
enlightenment had collapsed before the barbaric invasion 
of Napoleon, the endless slaughter of the peasantry, the 
specter of poverty and plague, and the return to the 
Spanish throne of a cruel sadist. Goya was sick with grief 
and despair. In his late paintings God is dead and there is 
no salvation, only the heroic despair of the oppressed peas- 


GOYA: . . . faith was dying 
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RENOIR 


MARIN DUFY KOKOSCHKA ROUAULT 


antry. The earth and sky are not golden with holiness but 
black with the foul breath of flying demons. 

Goya was the first great modern artist. And under the 
power of his brush the old demons and witches, the ancient 
earth-god Saturn who ate his own offspring, all come to 
life and are presented to the world as the real lords of 
creation. 

No other painter could wholly follow Goya or match his 
intuition of demonic power. The modern age and its hor- 
rors had not yet penetrated the consciousness of most 
European artists. Delacroix and Daumier both recognized 
an authentic voice in Goya; both achieved a partial echo 
of his dark passion. But there was still much sweetness and 
light to issue forth in European art, especially among the 
Impressionists and in that master of the spirit of tranquil 
joy, Renoir. But the older faith in an omnipotent, personal, 
merciful and triumphant God was dying. 


God is dead. Long live the gods 


People were empty of faith and into that emptiness 
powerful forces were destined to flow. For some, faith was 
replaced by the forces of reason and science. For others, 
it was the force of romantic passion or of proletarian rev- 
olution. For still others it was the force of upspringing 
life, life which creates, overwhelms, and destroys reason 
and its rules. We are indebted to a philosopher for prop- 
erly naming the gods who were reborn in the 19th cen- 
tury. It was Friedrich Nietzsche who noticed that the 
ancient Greek god, Dionysus, was once more abroad in 
the world. Dionysus was the god of wine, of ecstasy, of 
passion; he made his communicants divinely mad, made 
them burst the bounds of propriety and rise to heights of 
ecstasy and fall to depths of destruction. 

The Greek opponent of Dionysus was Apollo. Apollo was 
the god of measure and music, of divine proportion and 
moderation, the lord of rational man, rationally in control 
of his passions. Amid the waning of faith in Jehovah’s 


continued on next page 
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over-arching power during the 19th century, Nietzsche saw 
Dionysus and Apollo struggling for possession of the 
hearts of men. Christian faith in God’s sure providence 
being weak, the Christian wondered whether to summon 
the spirit of Apollo, manifest in reason and science, to 
collaborate with God’s flagging sovereignty in the gov- 
ernance of the world. Or should the Christian accede to the 
specter of a world bereft of Providence; should he partake 
of the courage of Dionysus and struggle without con- 
science for the world’s fleeting benefits, and succumb 
without regret to the world’s demonic destructions and 
retributions? And how should a man look at nature and 
human nature? Should he see in nature the modulated 
grace of the ancient Greeks, the incarnate spirit of pagan 
Apollo? Or should he see the fiery volcanic passions, lovely 
and deadly, a boon and a bane indifferently bestowed 
upon mankind through the spirit of Dionysus? 

Whatever the conscious thoughts of the artists in the 
modern world, their deeper, unconscious selves are ever 
wrestling with the question of their allegiance to Dionysus 
or Apollo. And in some instances the problems cut even 
deeper than the choice between these two gods. There is 
ever the suspicion that Goya had found the true gods in 
the frightful demons he conjured up. This suspicion led 
men to a fascinated study of primitive African and South 
Pacific sculpture. They may have thought that their only 
interest in this art was its striking and powerful forms. 
However, André Malraux in his recent monumental vol- 
ume on art, The Voices of Silence, has neatly described the 
source of the fascination for primitive sculpture in the 
modern art world: “What our anxiety-ridden age is trying 
to discern in the art of savages is not only the expression 
of another world, but also that of those monsters of the 
abyss which the psychoanalyst fishes for with nets, and 
politics or war with dynamite.” 

This is not to argue that the artists could wholly ignore 
the Christian civilization of which they were a_ part. 
Cézanne ruefully acknowledged his continuing irrational 
attachment to Catholicism. But in his studio he was free 
from convention. By means of his art he spoke from his 
‘soul and raised the awful questions and entered heroically 
into the anxious dialogue of his times. 

Let us look more closely at Cézanne. and then at some 
of the other great masters of modern art, and try to see 
which of the gods was reborn in each of them and how 
much, if any, of the majesty of the God of Abraham and 
Jesus Christ seemed still to haunt their work. 

Cezanne seems the most Christian, the least demon- 
haunted. After his early period in which his figures were 
dark, heroic and tense, when he seemed to be following 
back through Delacroix toward Goya, he swung around 
and began to produce the great tranquil landscapes and 


still-lives for which he is most famous. His work is often 
called monumental because he conceived of natural objects 
as great stone-like solids: he sought to call up an image of 
the bony structure of things in terms of cubes, cylinders, 
and cones. In his vigorous opposition to the flimsy quality 
of the Impressionist style, he gave birth to the idea of 
cubism. And yet, because of the vibrancy of his colors and 
brush strokes, his cubes are not static. The heaviest images 
of houses and rocks seem to rise in heaven. Trees appear 
as dancing solid masses of greenery. Mountains undulate 
with hidden delight, recalling the biblical phrase “the 
mountains skipped like rams and the little hills like lambs.” 
Cézanne seems to have achieved that perfect balance of 
permanence and transcience, stability and movement which 
is found in the biblical image of God. 

It is only in Cézanne’s very late works that the spirit of 
Dionysus arises. His early portraits of Mount St. Victory 
are majestically quiet; in late portraits of the same moun- 
tain his colors are more shrill, the cubist forms more ac- 
cented, not for the sake of stability but in a kind of jostling 
dance. The earth seems to quake. The foundations shake. 
His very late portrait of his old friend Vallier has the 
same Dionysian quiver. In the presence of these late works 
we are left with that same mixture of wonder and fear that 
grips us when we hear the late quartets of Beethoven. 

In Vincent Van Gogh, Dionysus rises in full glory. The 
agitation characteristic of late Cézanne landscapes is the 
general rule for everything Van Gogh painted after he left 
Paris for his studio in Arles. Vincent was a man of incred- 
ible heroism without ever once seeing himself as a hero. 
He passionately loved nature and mankind. Yet he felt 
himself gripped by the approaching demons of insanity. 
His triumph was the assertion of his love in spite of his 
encroaching madness. And this fact helps to explain the 
sacred ambiguity of his works. Did he paint the fields 
around the insane asylum of St. Rémy with such amazing 
movement because he felt them rejoicing in their divine 
creation? or because they appeared to him to be a vol- 


CEZANNE: ... 


majestically quiet .. . 
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canically dissolving and flowing away to nothingness? Is 
his great canvas The Starry Night a hymn of praise over 
the sleeping village, or is it a strange sky-born dragon 
about to engulf the witless town? Look at his painting 
called The Old Peasant: the body is stable and monu- 
mental in the pattern of Cézanne; the hat is a lilting song 
of perennial youth and glory; the face is a pair of agitating 
spirals betokening intense pain. Which is the true peasant. 
the body, the hat, or the face? Who is the lord of this 
peasant—Jehovah? Apollo? Dionysus? or one of the 
demons? The very ambiguity of these paintings—their 
ecstasy and their anxiety—-seems to tip the scales in favor 
of Dionysus, in whose name all such ambiguity is vividly 
present. Van Gogh’s last painting, The Crows Over the 
Cornfield, is as much more ominous than the bulk of his 
work as the late Cézanne canvases are in relation to the 
works that preceded them. The rich blue sky is tranquil— 
like a distant promise of peace. But the field is a torrent of 
bright and savage forces. The road ends abruptly in the 
confusion of the grasses. And the large and lazy flight of 
approaching crows adds to the whole the symbol of death. 

Matisse enters the modern scene as the steadfast cham- 
pion of Apollo. He is not even averse to using semi-classical 
figures as in his scenes of outdoor dances or in his great 
canvas called Elegance, Calm and Voluptuous. Yet Matisse 
is no mere classicist. His vivid colors and vivid treatment 
of anatomy, and the intricate designs of his backgrounds 
suggest a Dionysian vitality. But it is a vitality always 
under control, almost always harmonious and friendly in 
its power. His predilection for relaxed figures, often re- 
clining figures, his delight in attitudes of stillness, of medi- 
tation, of sleep, all make a gentle music and induce the 
very peacefulness to which his art is consciously dedi- 
cated. Dionysus and Apollo have made peace in the works 
of Matisse. But their peace is not, as in Cézanne, related 
to the sense of an over-arching deity. Their peace is main- 
tained by virtue of the ascendancy and mild rule of Apollo. 
The work of Matisse remains elegantly pagan. It does not 
contain the sense of struggle, guilt, tragedy, and triumph 


which are characteristic of the Jewish and Christian mind. 


From out of Spain came Pablo Picasso, a painter worthy 
to rank with his earlier compatriots, Goya and El Greco. 
Picasso was attracted by African art: he copied its forms 
of primitive sculpture and brought to life, though in a 
different style, the demons with which Goya had been 
familiar. But this is not to say that in Picasso Dionysus or 
some lesser demon has triumphed over Apollo. Like El 
Greco, Picasso was deeply touched by the heroic melan- 
choly of the Greek mind. He produced classic Greek forms 
of great beauty, but these are not the graceful conscience- 
free pagans resurrected in Matisse’s painting. They are the 
heroic denizens of the Athenian tragie drama, recast in the 
clothing and the spirit of modern Europe. In his numerous 
depictions of mothers and children we see the incarnation 
of Demeter, the gracious Earth-Mother. In the suffering , 
nobility of his harlequins and blue-period figures we see 
the strength of the Greek tragic hero mixed with a quality 
of emaciation reminiscent of Christian asceticism, perhaps 
even more particularly, Spanish Christian asceticism. In 
his severely intellectual cubist works, the Apollonian spirit 
of measurement and measured restraint reigns. Picasso 
championed during many years the spirit of Apollo’s tragic 
struggle with Dionysus, with the Fates and the Powers of 
Darkness. 


The specter of meaninglessness 

In the middle 30’s Picasso’s Spanish homeland exploded 
in civil war and suffered again the horrors Goya had made 
so vivid. When the non-military target of the village of 
Guernica was mercilessly bombed by Italian or German 
planes, most of the casualties were women and children 
and old people, the young men being away at war. Picasso’s 
huge painting Guernica is a careful study in black, white. 
and gray of the horror and brutality at the heart of mod- 
ern civilization. Along with Guernica came many paintings 
of which the chief themes were pain and grief. Harsh 
colors and jagged lines give the impression of wild 
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screams. Savage distortion of the shapes of nature con- 
note a world gone to destruction by way of madness. In 
these paintings demons far more Dionysian than Dionysus 
seem to be victorious. In some ways the impression is more 
terrifying than the demonic imagination of Goya. Pain 
and horror derive from some inward sickness as small and 
insignificant in its own right as a physical infection. Picas- 
so periodically returns to the Apollonian theme, but he 
does not seem to*have recovered wholly from the sense of 
meaninglessness engendered by modern mass movements 
and war. His Dove of Peace is no more than a propa- 
gandistic gesture; its artistic impact is half-hearted in 
comparison to most of his other works. 

This specter of meaninglessness is perhaps the most mod- 
ern and most frightening of all the gods resurrected by 
modern art. For it is no god at all, only a specter with no 
power to judge, heal, or inspire. And this specter always 
arises in the wake of the indecisive battle between Apollo 
and Dionysus. When savage power is let loose in the 
name of freedom. savage restraints are called up in retali- 
ation. The new-born gods threaten to destroy each other 
and their worshipers. 


The boldest kind of courage 

If modern art is immersed in a dubious paganism and 
is gravitating toward a sense of total meaninglessness, 
where does one find creative religious meaning addressed 


by artists to the real needs of our time? Taking my lead 
from Paul Tillich’s book The Courage To Be, | feel it im- 
portant to say that modern art is possessed of the boldest 
kind of courage. This is the time to see the bitter truths 
of our times and to proclaim them openly. It takes consid- 
erable faith, however inarticulate or subconscious, to give 
artistic form and power to terrible and frightful meanings. 
It takes great strength and focus of character to be honest 
rather than to be merely comforting. | am reminded of 
Jacob who, believing he had lost his beloved son, clung 
for twenty years to God’s promise of hope. | am reminded 
of Jesus on the Mount of Olives, having no exit from his 
terrible fate, being abandoned by disciples and _ friends, 
forced in his last agony to ask why even God had for- 
saken him. 

We must never ask an artist, or a minister. or a teacher, 
doctor, priest or politician to invent grace. If they have 
grace, then not to them but to God belongs the glory. If 
they lack grace and still persist in their own integrity: if 
while they look upon the misery of the world they do not 
add to it, or succumb to it, then praise, glory, and honor 
in God’s name are due to them. Amidst all their doubt 
and suffering they are holding themselves worthy and 
ready for the dawn of new hope. And by their works of art 
appropriated in honesty and courage, they help us to keep 
alive the spirit of integrity in patience. And that spirit is 
worth infinitely more than an empty and cheating opti- 
mism. In their own way, the modern artists are preparing 
the way of the Lord; straight and true they are making in 
the desert of our times a highway for our God. Faith 
undergoes the severest test when it is clothed only in its 
own nakedness. 


image and reality 


That hunger which within the tongue fastens 

On food's image when food is not, and chastens 
By its mastery the lesser senses 

Until all imagery commences 

And ends about a bone or husk of bread— 

That hunger lacks 

The mastery of one which takes 

No temporal meat, and must on God be fed. 


That equatorial thirst of men drifting 
Upon still seas, wild with thirst, and lifting 
By mind’s constructive fancy the ocean bed 
Whereon the fruits by water fed 

Hang but a hair above the hand’s access— 
Such thirst yet lacks 


The mastery of one which slakes 
Itself on God or else goes waterless. 


That lust which fastens on one image and so 
Has fastened through myriad births to grow 

Into one insatiable and never 

Satiated will wherever 

The eyes wander or the mind conceives— 

That lust yet lacks 

The mastery of one which takes 

No flesh to master until God receives. 


Doris BAILEY 


From Riverside Poetry, 1953. Selected by 
W. H. Auden, Marianne Moore. Karl Shapiro. 
A Haddam House boeck: Association Press, $1.50. 
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the cross and the brush 


“Everything else in my life is contingent on one thing—on being a painter.” 


These words by Siegfried Reinhardt could express a very 
limited way of life. But to him they mean an inclusive and 
almost sacrificial outlook. For Mr. Reinhardt is a man of 
faith who puts his faith on canvas. He seeks to see all of 
life through the eyes of faith and to express what he sees 
in art. Without that expression he is restless. 

His prominence is hardly paralleled among men of his 
age today. The youngest of a score of artists selected by 
Life as the nation’s best young painters, he was “revisited” 
by the same magazine two years later in a one-man feature. 
His works have hung in the Metropolitan and Whitney mu- 
seums in New York, and in museums of Chicago, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis. and other cities. He is represented in 
many private and permanent public collections. Numerous 
traveling exhibits and one-man shows have helped the na- 
tion become acquainted with his work. Several large 
murals and windows of his design testify to faith in his 
permanence by industrial firms, public officials, churches. 
Fortunately for his difficult effort, he has both a substantial 
critical and popular following. 

Domenichino once said, “A painter should never put 
on canvas what he has not first spiritually created and 
thought out in every detail. The artist thus has the inward 
vision: he sees with his soul.” Reinhardt turns this 
“inward vision” on the situation of man in the modern 
world, on God and creation, life and death—central reli- 
gious themes. A study of several of his works will show 
what he sees. 

Man, in his art. is treated with sympathy and dignity. 
He may be anxious, weary, alone, tortured, oppressed. but 
he is still God’s crowning creature. Tower of Babel (see 
cover) shows a builder against a background of the 
tower. He carries a stone: a pick-axe indicates his part in 
the task of building. No giddy defiance or wild-eyed ambi- 
tion is to be seen here. The man seems to realize that he 
has no choice but to build, and that his action contributes 
to the dehumanization of his world. In other paintings 
man appears alone in a machine-filled world. sor walled-in 
by structures of his own building. 

Sentinel is another painting that shows the artist’s analy- 
sis of man’s course. The deep-set eyes of the little boy are 
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typical of the eyes of displaced children everywhere. Rein- 
hardt, indeed, considers men “displaced” in that they have 
lost their true center in God. The picture shows his 
thoughtful treatment of the aged and the wise. It is 


SIEGFRIED REINHARDT: The Sentinel (Whitney Museum) 
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the cross and the brush 


continued 


SIEGFRIED REINHARDT: Crucifixion . . . man’s struggles 


ordinarily the poor, the crippled, the gnome-like. the ob- 
sessed, that interest Reinhardt. Children at play are re- 
current themes: but he sees only illusory and temporary 
relief in their games and magic. One cannot escape the 
conclusion that the artist views none of this with detach- 
ment or external judgment. He knows well his involvement 
in mankind. 

In Reinhardt’s view. God is Lord of creation in a sense 
that entitles ihe artist to explore every aspect of creation. 
No stone or jewel, no wire or worm or wart is too insig- 
nificant for careful and loving study. The artist’s new 
abstract experiments depict forms of nature skilfully anal- 
yzed, taken apart. reassembled and rearranged. There is 
more. The Lord of creation is also the “Word who was 
made flesh.” the God who becomes man in Christ. who 
suffers. gets tired. is tempted: who can bleed and die. The 
cross is a central symbol for Reinhardt’s brush as it was 
for Christian artists of the past. 

The Crucifixion is only one of many of his works show- 
ing the artist's preoccupation with the person of Jesus 
Christ. Here is not the effeminate Christ of familiar Sun- 
day School art. Here is a strong and alert figure who is 
involved in man’s struggles and trials. Like the Christ in 
paintings of the greatest religious artist of our day. Rou- 
ault. He dies. 

Crucifixion powerfully shows how man is bound up with 
that death. No crowds distract the viewer from realizing 
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the impact of his own involvement in what happens at 
Calvary. Man is alone in the presence of the dying Christ. 
In a sense this is a traditional treatment of the subject 
it certainly has rootage in the past. It has unashamed root- 
age in the biblical conception. which for Reinhardt is not 
an arbitrary vehicle. a fascinating myth among many 
which says something about man. Some artists make no 
pretense about their arbitrary selection of the Christian 
myth. In these paintings what happened once on Palestin- 
ian soil bears a unique reality which forces itself in con- 
temporary terms on the non-Christian gallery goer in a 
way that dogma and some pious pulpitry cannot. 

An earlier Resurrection is a graphic illustration of the 
artist's view of man’s ultimate triumph under God over the 
chaos, disarray. destruction and death that surrounds him. 
This conventional theme is handled freshly. to compel an 
interest which formal religion seldom attracts today. As 
Rouault wanted to paint a picture of Christ so meaningful 
that it could convert men. Reinhardt has said he seeks a 
“common familiarity with the Almighty” by many who are 
“unimpressed and unaffected by spoken words” .. . “a 
formidable segment of man intellectually unaffected by 
utterances of doctrine.” 

Reinhardt often does work for the Church. His magnifi- 
cent window of Christ the King is mounted above the 
entrance to the headquarters of the Lutheran group to 
which he belongs. He works for Emil Frei. well-known 
religious stained-glass house. He has done triptychs on 
sacramental themes for altars. But his prophetic and almost 
apocalyptic style is most suited for all the world to see in 
galleries and publications. He chooses to have his work 
compete for interest in “secular” surroundings. 

Now an athletic-looking twenty-eight. Mr. Reinhardt 
may look to many years in the art-world’s eye. It is of 
course too early to assess his permanent contribution or to 
speculate about his ultimate status. Certain things stand in 
his favor. His intensely personal style should help him 
avoid the vagaries of faddism and movements. “Dead- 
serious” about art. he will continue to look out on a 
“diseased and dying world’ —the title for an early draw- 
ing; on man “enchanted by poetic loneliness and fearful 
of reality” (his words) and on a loving. suffering God. 
Looking out at these eternal themes he will paint his “in- 
ward vision. If he shares that with the world one can see 
that it is no narrow way of life for him when he asserts 
that everything else in his life is contingent on being a 
painter. It is the only way possible for him. 


By MARTIN E. MARTY, Assistant Pastor in 


Grace Lutheran Church. River Forest. /llinoits 
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ART to live with 


How and why a young couple furnished their apartment as they did—by Margaret and Ernest Lefever 


if your room at college or your home were suddenly 
buried, to be unearthed by an archeologist a thousand years 
from now, what would he find? Suppose your books and 
clothing had turned to dust, but that somehow all your 
other household furnishings had remained intact. What 
would your chairs, tables, lamps, ash trays. and pictures 
reveal about you and your way of living? About what you 
believe and how deeply you. believe it? 

Our innermost feelings, our aspirations, indeed our 
faith. are expressed not only in the books we read, the 
religious services we attend and the way we vote, but in 


the homes we live in and the pictures we put om our walls. 


Orange crates and egg cases 

Here’s where our story begins: Boy meets girl. They 
marry and move into a gosh-awful, college-town apartment. 
3oy lands job in big city. They get their first unfurnished 
apartment. 

At last we had a home we could furnish as we wished. 
There were only three rooms including the kitchen and it 
was exactly like thousands of other apartments in Stuyves- 
ant Town. a housing development in lower Manhattan. But 
inside our ninth-floor apartment we could do as we wanted 
~—within limits, of course. Furnishing a home provides a 
major channel for artistic self-expression. We wanted our 
apartment to be an authentic reflection of what we were 
and what we believed. 

We were fortunate. We had no hand-me-down furniture 
and our wedding gifts were not a serious problem. We 
could start from scratch. For a while we ate from a card 


table and sat on folding chairs. We kept our books in 
orange crates and our clothing in egg cases. We brought 
with us a new sofa-bed and an old roll-top desk. 

We didn't start with a thought-out philosophy of art or 
a master decorating plan. We didn't even read a book on 
the subject. But we did have some simple guiding prin- 
ciples. These principles were changed and sharpened 
through discussion, occasional persuasion, and just plain 
trial and error. Looking back on our experience, we can 
now formulate four questions we asked before buying a 
rug. a bookcase or a ffower pot. 


Selecting home furnishings: guiding principles 

|. /s it attractive? Does it appeal to us? Does the pic- 
ture. lamp. chdir, hassock. or drapery material have a 
beauty in its own right? Is the object pleasing in color, 
design. form. proportion? If it is in “good taste” now, 
how will it look in 50 years? If our mythical archeologist 
digs it up a thousand yeirs from now. what will he say 
about it? 

2. Does it do well what it is intended to do? Lamps are 
intended to give light. Chairs and beds must be comfort- 
able. Artistic design is never a substitute for utility. 
Things should not only do well what they are supposed to 
do. but they should look like what they are. Lamps should 
look like lamps. not like drums, forest fires. or wigwams. 
Flower pots should not try to impersonate black panthers, 
Ann Hathaway cottages or Disney characters. An ash tray 
is not a sombrero. Making things appear what they’re 


continued on next page 


YOU TOO CAN UTILIZE ART—This article tells 
how one young couple furnished their apartment. 
Many readers of “The Intercollegian” are or will 
he confronted with similar opportunities. At any 
rate there are many things a student can do to make 
his own room express a_ personal sense of 
beauty. Many college departments of fine arts lend 
or rent reproductions of paintings to students. In- 
expensive reproductions of masterpieces can. be 


purchased from art stores and most museums. 
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ART to live with 


not is not only bad art, but it can be dangerous. Have you 
his mother-in-law when he 


heard of the man who st 
thought he was lighting a cigarette? 

3. Does it fit into our home? A piece of furniture may 
be attractive and serve its purpose well, but it has no place 
if it doesn’t fit into the general decor of the home. The 
color scheme and space available must be taken into ac- 
count. More difficult is the matter of style and period. It’s 
difficult to make a happy marriage between a Chippendale 
chair and an Early American bench. But modern design 
often blends well with Early American pieces or primitive 
African objects of art. The problem is to achieve harmoni- 
ous unity without stylistic rigidity. 

4. Is it a good buy? We decided to buy our basic home 
furnishings for life. So we wanted to get our money’s 
worth. Insisting on quality (utility plus durability) as well 
as on taste and appropriateness, we went straight from egg 
cases to a Paul McCobb dresser. Manhattan is a good place 
to compare prices. and we did our share of shoe-leather 
research. We found some of the things we wanted in a 
large department store, and then ordered them through a 


discount house. 


Why we went modern 

As we furnished our home with these four principles in 
mind, we instinctively went modern. Other persons asking 
the same questions may go Early American or even Louis 
XIV. Modern design seemed to us the best answer all 
around. Like millions of other Americans, we had to get a 
great deal of use out of a little space, and without ihe 
help of servants. Modern furniture is designed for modern 
living. Shorter legs on chests, for example, make possible 
more stazage room and at the same time lend a sense of 
spaciousness. The simple, clean lines of contemporary 
design give maximum service with minimum work.’ 

Even if we had space and servants, why should our 
home imitate the style of some bygone era? We would not 
think of dressing like Louis XIV or riding in the carriages 
he rode in. Why then should we furnish our homes with 
imitations of that ornate and unblushingly feudal period 
when comfort and utility were sacrificed for magnificence ? 

We chose modern furniture, fully aware that there is 
good, bad and very bad in contemporary design.” For our 
basic furniture we selected a simple, sturdy, solid maple 
planner group designed by Paul McCobb. The chests. 
cabinets. bookcases and benches of this group can be used 


1See Guide to Easier Living, Mary and Russel Wright. Simon 
and Schuster. 1951. A delightful introduction to sensible modern 
living. 

2 See Home for the Brave, T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. Knopf, 1954. 
The author. himself an outstanding designer of modern furniture, 
criticizes designers who are more coneerned with esthetic theories 
than with utility. 
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in a hundred different combinations. In the interests of 
economy we bought some cabinets and bookcases that go 
well with Paul McCobb from the less expensive Country 
Workshop line. We finished the Country Workshop pieces 
ourselves with clear varnish. We bought wrought iron 
chairs with foam rubber seats and backs, selecting a cov- 
ering fabric to go with our draperies. 

In tableware we chose Russel Wright pottery, but we are 
now considering one of the better plastic dinnerware de- 
signs. After looking at Swedish, Danish, Dutch, German 
and Italian stainless steel flatware, we selected a new Amer- 
ican pattern, Citation, by Wallace. 


Religion on walls 

The soul of a home is expressed partially in chairs and 
tables and in the over-all arrangement. But it is expressed 
more fully in pictures and objects of art. You can’t tell 
what a man believes only by looking at the pictures on his 
walls. Neither can you tell fully what he believes without 
looking at them. 

We wanted to live with some great paintings. Almost 
all great art is religious, regardless of its theme, because 
it says something fundamental about the nature of man 
and his world. Our first purchase was “Christ Mocked by 
Soldiers,” by Georges Rouault. We had this fine silk- 
screen reproduction custom framed. Its presence changed 
the whole atmosphere of our home. Later we invested in 
an original Rouault etching-aquatint, “Jesus will be in 
anguish until the end of the world,” from his powerful 
‘““Miserere”’ series. 

On our walls are two other large pictures—-a colorful, 
abstract Miro and an original hand-painted map of the 
North American colonies printed in Nuremberg in 1723, 
both custom framed. We also have six 12x15 black 
frames, purchased at the Museum of Modern Art, with 24 
prints to go with them. Within a few minutes these prints 
can be changed according to mood or season. 

Both of us have traveled and lived abroad and have col- 
lected many objects which have special meaning to us. 
It takes some discipline to keep from cluttering up the 
place. Most of the stuff is in drawers. At the moment we 
have three wood carvings out. Our favorite is an old Afri- 
can man made of ebony. Also on view—an amber hand- 
blown vase we bought in Mexico during our honeymoon: 
an old engraved, brass vase from Algeria, and a piece of 
untouched driftwood we found by a lake in Nova Scotia. 
Plants bring life and freshness into our home. 

This is our short story. It is an unfinished story because 
the art of living is a never-ending experience. 


ERNEST LEFEVER is Associate Director of the NCC’s 
Department of International Justice and Good Will and 
Chairman of NSCY’s World Affairs Committee. 
MARGARET is a guide at the United Nations Headquar- 
ters. Recently married, we asked them to describe how 
they furnished their attractive apartment. 
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service 


“Out of the deep | cry to thee” 


OH THAT MY VEXATION were weighed, and all my calamity 
laid in the balances! .. . Oh that | might have my request 
and that God would grant my desire; that it would please 
God to crush me, that he would let loose his hand and cut 
me off! ... In truth I have no help in me, and any re- 


source is driven from me. (Job 6:2, 8,9, 13) 


IS IT NOTHING to you, all of you who pass by? Look and see 
if there is any sorrow like my sorrow which was brought 
upon me, which the Lord inflicted on the day of his 


fierce anger. (Lamentations 1:12) 


BE APPALLED, O heavens, at this: be shocked, be utterly 
desolate, says the Lord, for my people have committed 
two evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed out cisterns for themselves, broken 
(Jeremiah 2:12, 13) 
AND... SOME SEEDS... (were) devoured: other seeds... 
(Matthew 13:3-7) 
MY SOUL IS VERY SORROWFUL, even unto death: 

(Matthew 26:38a) 
MY GOD, MY GOD, why hast thou forsaken me? 

(Matthew 27:46) 


cisterns. that can hold no water. 


(were) choked: 


“| will be their God and they shall be my people” 


YOUR NAME shall no more be called Jacob but Israel, for 
you have striven with God and with man, and have pre- 
vailed. (Genesis 32:28) 
BUT THIS IS THE COVENANT which | will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: I will put 
my law within them, and I will write it upon their hearts: 


and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
(Jeremiah 31:33) 


AND DO NOT FEAR THOSE who kill the body but cannot kill 


(Matthew 13:8) 


the soul: ... 


MORE THAN THAT, we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing 
that suffering produces endurance, and endurance _pro- 
duces character, and character produces hope, and hope 
does not disappoint us, because God’s love has been poured 
into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which has been 
(Romans 5:3-5) 


HE WHO SOWS TO THE SPIRIT will from the Spirit reap 
(Galatians 6:8b) 


given to us. 


eternal life. 


“We are members one of another” 


CHANCE, NECESSITY, AND JUDGMENT remain, and yet there 
is also the great factor of man as forgiven and as for- 
giving. The consequences of sin are not erasable or com- 
pletely reversible. Yet there is always the real possibility 
of a new creation and a new life.’ 


THE FINAL LIVING FACT is not a relapse into matter, as in 
modern skeptical plays, or an elevation beyond life and 
history to some other possible or impossible world, as in 
Greek plays. There is an embrace of this life. an enchant- 
ment of the heart to this world, and a sense of peace here 


and now even as one stands deep in tragic misery.” 


IN LOSING HIS LIFE, the tragic hero finds it. After the 
Cross there is Easter, and after Easter there is the Holy 
Spirit. and after the Holy Spirit there is a community of 
the forgiven and the forgiving. . . . No man is an island. 
We are members, one of another.° 


Prepared by William C. Black. Resources: (1) Preston 
Roberts, “Christian Theory of Dramatic Tragedy,” Journal 
of Religion, January 1951, p. 7. (2) Ibid. p. 18. (3) p. 12. 


John Hayward forcefully reminds us in his article that God’s revelation is never clearly or completely 
within the Church alone; nor is it delivered clearly in history or culture. Yet the divine is present and 
active both within and outside the Church. The meditation, above, was stimulated by his observations. 
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Christians are responsible, as citizens, for bringing our national life and all the 
institutions of society into harmony with the spirit of Christ. This does not mean 


that a Christian fellowship is any place for partisan politics, but it does mean that 
public questions need to be viewed from the Christian perspective. Among these 


is the threat to freedom found in irresponsible Congressional investigations. 


—or lose it 


we can keep our freedom 


By WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 


The Church of Christ takes its authority from God's truth. 
By its very nature it is above and beyond party. class. race 
and nation. It is non-partisan, classless, interracial and 
international. It views all men as children of God, affirms 
their equality before God and believes that their highest 
duty is to obey him. It seeks always to proclaim what is 
true for all mankind. Yet it does not beat a retreat from 
specific problems, nor seek to evade controversial issues. 
The whole purpose of the Church is to send forth changed 
men and women who will change society, helping to trans- 
form the human race into the human family. 

Part of our great Reformation heritage is the unending 
insistence that the Christian gospel be made relevant to 
the needs, the sins and the opportunities of each generation. 
Those sixteenth century Reformers, having had their fill 
of a Christianity that was corrupt. ineffective. irrelevant. 
emphasized the fact that all of life comes under the judg- 
ment of God, and that the vocation of every church mem- 
ber is to make his business, his home, his habits and his 
politics as Christian as possible. 

The charter for this approach comes from the life of 
our Lord. Always he sought to make his gospel relevant. 
He forgave the sins of a prostitute who wastefully anointed 
his feet with expensive oil, and he rebuked his host for 
meanness and condescension. The Jews hated the Samari- 
tans so much that they refused to have dealings with 
them. yet Jesus associated with them. Tax gatherers and 
publicans, who exacted toll from the people for the benefit 
of the hated foreign power. were regarded as_ beneath 
contempt. yet Jesus asked one of them, a man named Mat- 
thew, to join the inner circle of his disciples. Passing 
through Jericho one day Jesus actually singled out. from 
all the possibilities that must have been available. another 
of these despised tax-farmers as his host, and he went 
into the house of Zacchzus. The Pharisees scornfully asked 
his disciples, “Why eateth your Master with publicans and 
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sinners?” If anyone could have been accused of “guilt by 
association” it was our Lord himself! 

The piain fact is that if one of our twentieth century 
investigating committees had tackled the case. Jesus would 
have come off badly. “You saw Him with Zaccheus? Im- 
possible! You actually saw them entering the house to- 
gether? We can judge a man by the company he keeps. 
Birds of a feather flock together, you know. Where there's 
so much smoke there must be fire.” 


Christianity and the non-conformist spirit 

In the first century irresponsible talk of that kind led 
eventually to the Crucifixion. In the twentieth century it 
has created a real threat to our hard-won liberty to think 
and act as we choose. This does not imply that there are 
no valid restraints on such liberty: it means that the lib- 
erty remains until it is abridged by due process of law. 
Yet today such personal liberty is in some danger of 
abridgement because certain of our public servants have 
abused their privileges. It is wrong for a man who is not 
personally subject to the ordinary laws of libel and slander, 
to make unverified public accusations that may damage or 
destroy the reputations of individuals and impair the use- 
fulness of institutions he personally questions. God _ pity 
America when the headline-seeking accuser. the notorious 
public prosecutor, replaces judge. jury and due process of 
law. 

Christianity at its best has stood for the non-conformist 
spirit, the unconsenting conscience, the right and duty of 
the individual to make his own opinion heard, regardless 
of prevailing winds of popular prejudice. This freedom of 
expression and of association, this freedom to follow the 
truth as one sees it. is under threat today. 

| hold no brief for Communist infiltration and believe 
it should be rooted out by all legal means. And [| hold no 
brief for Communist methods: I oppose the doctrine that 
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the end justifies the means. I reject the studied use of 
falsehood, the subtle propagation of fear, the irresponsible 
furtherance of suspicion, the reckless public accusation of 
individuals and institutions by people who cannot them- 
selves be touched by the law. These methods are being 
employed by self-styled patriots today. They are endanger- 


ing the climate in which liberty grows. 


Dissent confused with treason 

lt is high time for the Church to speak out. In a note- 
worthy statement of the national General Council of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. last October are these sen- 
tences: 

“The citizens of this country have reason to take a grave 
view of the situation created by the almost exclusive con- 
centration of the American mind on the problem of the 
threat of Communism. Favored by an atmosphere of in- 
tense disquiet and suspicion, a subtle but potent assault 
upon basic human rights is now in progress. Some Con- 
gressional inquiries have revealed a distinct tendency to 
become inquisitions .. . to constitute a threat to freedom 
of thought in this country. Treason and dissent are being 
confused. . . 

“A great many people. within our government. approach 
the problem of Communism in a purely negative way. 
Communism, which is at bottom a secular religious faith 
of great vitality, is thus being dealt with as an exclusively 
police problem, As a result of this there is growing up over 
against Communism a fanatical negativism. Communism. 
as we know to our sorrow. is committed on principle to a 
philosophy of lying: democracy, in fighting Communism. 
is in danger of succumbing. through fear and in the name 
of expediency. to the self-same philosophy. . . . That we 
have the obligation to make our nation as secure as pos- 
sible. no one can dispute... .. A still greater obligation. as 
well as a more strategic procedure. is to make sure that 
what we mean by security, and the methods we employ to 
achieve it. are in accordance with the will of God.” 

In contrast to a statement like that (which The Vew 
York Times recommended that every American read) the 
methods employed by the inquisitorial spirit involve us in 
many types of loose thinking. It is assumed that dis- 
agreement with some existing political or economic philos- 
ophy is evidence that a person is “pink,” or “red.” Bishop 
Oxnam opposes the McCarran immigration law: so do the 
Communists: therefore the Bishop is a Communist. Gen- 
eral Marshall tried to effect a modus vivendi between 
Chiang Kai-Shek and the Chinese Communists. therefore 
this great and good man was called “a member of a con- 
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spiracy to aid Russia.” Such conclusions are totally un- 
warranted. but they are the inferences that the uninformed 
are apt to draw. 

Note the extra-legal nature of much that goes on. Donald 
G. Lothrop. minister of the Community Church of Boston, 
was held up to public scorn as a Communist or fellow- 
traveler: he was accused in secret session without his 
knowledge, and the testimony against him was released to 
the press with no chance given him to plead his case. 
Mr. Herbert Philbrick, F.B.1. undercover agent who se- 
cured the information for the Congressional committee, 
stated that he had been assured that his data would not 
be released until after the investigation had been com- 
pleted and defense testimony had been heard. No such 
testimony had been heard when the material was made pub- 
lic on September 12. Surely it is un-American to label any- 
one un-American before his disloyalty has been proved. 

An outstanding lawyer. William T. Gossett. vice-presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company. has this to say: “Not 
only are witnesses interrogated in public. but they are 
denied basic constitutional safeguards which in a court 
proceeding are granted as a matter of right. even to one 
who, after investigation. has been accused of a crime... . 

“In such an inquiry there is no assumption that the in- 
dividual is innocent until proved guilty. There are none 
of the safeguards of a trial to which, by the Constitution 
and the law, each man is entitled. Instead there is a type 
of trial by public opinion, a pillorying of individuals not 
accused of crimes—of individuals only suspected of being 
engaged in or knowing something about some improper 
activity. We run the risk of imposing that ‘tyranny of the 
prevailing opinion and feeling’ which John Stuart Mill 
believed so serious a danger to democracy.” 


continued on next page 
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we can keep freedom 


Continued 


The production of timid minds 


See what this atmosphere of apprehension, distrust and 
suspicion does when spread abroad throughout the land. 
It makes the officials of the Philharmonic Auditorium in 
Los Angeles cancel a meeting on October 29th at which 
Bishop Oxnam was scheduled to speak because, as they put 
it, the Bishop was a “controversial figure.” It makes the 
authorities that control the Indiana War Memorial Build- 
ing close it to a meeting of the American Civil Liberties 
Union because the American Legion and the Indianapolis 
Minute Women protested. The right of protest is unques- 
tioned. but to yield to such pressure seems a betrayal of 
the very freedom that the soldiers for whom the Memorial 
was erected died to preserve. Why fear controversial opin- 
ions? Opposing views fertilize thought. Yet our present 
political climate is such as to make a school in Summit. 
New Jersey. remove from its pledge the phrase “future 
citizens of the world” because the local post of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars objected to the words even though Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had used the same phrase approvingly 
in his Boston speech, September 21, 1953. 

With extravagant generalization the inquisitorial spirit 
called Harvard University—one of our nation’s great cen- 
ters of learning—‘a smelly mess.” It demanded that the 
president of that historic institution clean up his faculty- 
giving the impression that the entire teaching staff is 
honeycombed with Communism and tending to promote a 
general distrust of the whole educational enterprise. Would 
anyone want Harvard. or any university worthy of the 
name, to insist that all opinion expressed on its campus 
adhere to one point of view: that unpopular and unortho- 


dox views be denied a hearing: that, in short, it cease to 
be a university and become instead a factory for the pro- 
duction of timid minds? This prevailing spirit of suspicion 
and fear made a professor of physics at the University of 
Georgia resign, even though he denied being a Communist. 
But because Governor Talmadge had so stigmatized him 
to the Board of Regents and because the president of the 
institution had then advised him to resign, he handed in his 
resignation. Possibly the professor was or is a Communist: 
I don’t know. If he is, he nevertheless is entitled to a fair 
hearing: even criminals should receive that. The point is, 
the methods used to unseat him were precisely those used 
by Hitler to get rid of professors in Germany. Just substi- 
tute the name “Jew” for “Communist.” The measures are 
the same as those still used in Russia to get rid of someone 
the regime dislikes. Merely substitute “enemy of the peo- 
ple” or “capitalist reactionary.” Such methods are com- 
pletely at variance with our American sense of fair play, 
the conviction that a man has the right to be presumed 
innocent until he is proven guilty, and that he has the right 
to his own opinions. The right to minority dissent, pro- 
tected by law. is the very foundation stone of civil liberties 
in a free democracy. 

The land we love needs a new birth of freedom. We 
need to listen to one of our greatest living men, Judge 
Learned Hand. when he says: “The spirit of liberty is the 
spirit which is not too sure that it is right; the spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which seeks to understand the minds 
of other men and women: the spirit of liberty remembers 
that not even a sparrow falls to the earth unheeded: the 
spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten; that there may be 
a kingdom where the least shall be heard and considered 


side by side with the greatest.” 


give him the 1954 Freshman Dntercollegian 
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College ahead! He needs the FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIAN! It will 
deal helpfully with the questions uppermost in his mind during 
the opening weeks of college. Articles on Education, Fraternities, 
Dating, ef al, are being written for this issue by sensitive inter- 
preters of the college scene. Students will be challenged to think 
deeply about the true meanings of life and to take hold of the op- 
portunities in college for intellectual and spiritual growth. Admin- 
istrators. pastors, YMCA and YWCA secretaries each year order 
this special issue in quantities. Let it help your new students over 
the bump of the opening period next fall. 

The FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIAN will be off the press August 15. 
It will be shipped to reach you on a date you specify. Bill will be 
sent later. A descriptive folder, or copy of last year’s issue, will be 
sent on request. 

Rates for the Freshman Issue: $10 for 50: S16 for 100. Address: 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway. New York 7, N. Y. 
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LEILA ANDERSON TO NCC POST 


The news that Leila Anderson has 
resigned her position as executive of 
the National Student YWCA will sad- 
den her friends and co-workers who 
will nevertheless rejoice in the new re- 
sponsibilities she is to assume. In the 
late summer she will become the As- 
sistant General Secretary for Program 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Her new responsibilities will include 
formulating objectives, preparing pro- 
gram materials, working with state and 
local Councils of Churches on their pro- 


SCA-SPONSORED SCHOOL OF ARTS 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
of Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas, sponsors a Negro Fine 
Arts School. Designed to promote in- 
terracial fellowship and to develop the 
artistic talents of Negro children who 
would not otherwise have the oppor- 
tunity, this school is now in its eighth 
year. 

About fifteen students from South- 
western University meet twice a week 
at the First Methodist Church of 
Georgetown to teach some fifty chil- 
dren. who are brought in a school bus 
from the Negro public school. The 


ASIAN-U.S.A. CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


“THE EYES OF TEXAS ARE ON ASIA’... 
might well be a revised song version 
resulting from the Third Consultation 
on Intercultural Exchange between 
Asia and U.S.A. The Consultation was 
sponsored in March by the Southwest 
Region YMCA and YWCA and 
World University Service on the theme, 
“The Related Issues Facing Students 
in Asia and the United States.” 

There is value in difference and in 
the interplay of cultures. As future 
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grams, and seeking to develop a more 
unified approach to program among 
the denominations. 

Since 1948 Leila Anderson has been 
the executive of the National Student 
YWCA, loved and respected for her 
warmth of spirit, and for her prophetic, 
statesmanlike leadership. Previously 
she was executive director of the Uni- 
versity YWCA in Berkeley. California. 
She has represented the National 
Student YWCA in many international 
and ecumenical gatherings, including 
the organizing conference of the United 
Nations at San Francisco. meetings of 
World University Service in Europe, of 
the World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion and the World Council of 
Churches in India, Europe and_ the 
U.S.A. 

Among the great gifts which Leila 
Anderson has brought to the YWCA 
are her deep commitment to the Chris- 


children go to classes in arts ‘and 
crafts, piano, music theory, or chorus. 
The only expenses for the children 
are a fifty-cent entrance fee and the 
cost of their own music and supplies. 

Each spring the entire school is fea- 
tured in a public recital and art exhibit 
held in the auditorium of the Negro 
school. This is the culmination of the 
year’s work. 

The Student Christian Association 
awards annually a scholarship of $100 
to the most worthy senior student who 
plans to major in fine arts in college. 
This scholarship may be applied to 
the school of the winner’s choice. At 
present there are four students in col- 


leaders and voting citizens of this 
country, American students are called 
upon to have open minds in knowing, 
understanding and appreciating these 
differences and the fructifying results 
of their intermingling. 

The benefit of personal contact with 
Asian students on our campuses is 
endless. They have come to learn 
about us; it is our opportunity to make 
them feel at home and let them know 
that we are anxious to learn about 
them. Better still, we can take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that are open 


tian faith and a mind constantly search- 
ing into the nature of reality: her sen- 
sitivity to the perennial problems which 
students share with their age group 
and the particular problems of the 
twentieth century; her prophetic insight 
into thé revolutionary character of this 
period in history and the role of the 
U.S.A. in the world-wide struggle for 
freedom: her understanding of the na- 
ture of the university and of the 
serious, yet informal role of the 
YWCA and YMCA within it: her un- 
usual ability to perform the arduous 
administrative responsibilities of a 
complex and widespread organization 
and yet never lose sight of its essential 
Christian task. 

Leila Anderson will be sorely missed 
in the Student YMCA and YWCA, but 
our affection and prayers will follow 
her into the significant new work she 
has undertaken. 


lege holding SCA scholarships and re- 
ceiving aid from other interested or- 
ganizations. 

As a result of the training of these 
years, schools and churches have been 
supplied with trained pianists, and 
other students have received scholar- 
ships to aid them during their college 
years. The growth of understanding 
among teachers and students as well as 
others is very real. The spirit that 
exists is a promise of the day to come 
that will truly “bring in the day of 
brotherhood and end the night of 
wrong.” 

Ellsworth Peterson, SCA President: 
Southwestern University 


to American students for study in Asia. 
We are responsible for the educa- 
tion of those who are unaware of the 
culture and crisis in Asia and of our 
own involvement that pattern. 
forums sent to living groups, movies 
such as WLS’s “Their Future Is Our 
future,” programs in high schools, 
displays of Asiatic arts and crafts— 
these are only a few suggestions point- 
ing toward increased understanding. 


Pat Prior, Danforth Graduate Fellow, 
T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 
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RIVERSIDE POETRY 


Selected by W. H. Auden, Marianne 
Moore, and Karl Shapiro. Introduc- 
tion by Stanley Romaine Hopper. 
A Haddam House book: Association 
Press, 1955. Paper, $1.50. 


As a part of its campus relations 
program the Riverside Church in New 
York City presented last fall a series 
of lectures by Professor Stanley Hop- 
per of Drew Theological Seminary on 
the religious dimensions of contempo- 
rary poetry. The program inaugurated 
what one hopes will be an annual 
poetry contest for students in the col- 
leges of the New York metropolitan 
area. Three of our most distinguished 
contemporary poets—W. H. Auden. 
Marianne Moore, and Karl Shapiro- 
served as judges. 

From nearly two hundred poems 
forty were selected by the judges. 
These comprise the splendid little vol- 
ume which is, perhaps, the clearest in- 
dex available in America today of the 
literary sensibility of our youngest 
readers and writers. And what is re- 
markable about it is the maturity it 
reveals—a maturity that these young 
people's certainly had _ not 
achieved at a comparable age. The 
poems also reveal a sophistication, a 
sober knowledgeableness which makes 
one wonder whether it is good for 


elders 


young writers to acquire at so early an 
age. Of course, the sophistication mani- 
fests itself in terms of their relation to 
their craft. in terms of the by no 
means fexpert competence that is 
already theirs in compelling the vast 
resources of the English language to 
subserve their poetic purposes. These 
young writers know what they re up to: 
they will not be found stuttering and 
stammering out floods of strong or 
violent feeling. They propose to remain 
in control of their daimon; they will 
not be “taken in.” 

And that is, of course. the purpose 
of the poet’s submission of himself to 
the disciplines of his craft: he seeks 
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the protection that they afford against 
the dislocations of experience and the 
shocks of emotion. And it is appro- 
priate that he should do this, for were 
he to remain completely at the mercy 
of experience, he could not control it 
into the scaffoldings of art. Yet one 
hopes that the poetic generation to 
which these young writers belong will 
soon consent to be open once again 
and permeable to the great experiences 
of our time, as the true poets of other 
times have, finally, always done. Pro- 
fessor Hopper’s way of saying this is 
to observe that “in many of these 
poems the intellect does not lag behind 
sufficiently and is not sufficiently aston- 
ished”: and he reminds us of Jacques 
Maritain’s word about the “creative 
innocence” of the poetic intuition. 

Let it be gratefully said, though, 
that whatever reservations one may 
have about the tone and the accent of 
many of these poems, there is yet much 
truth here, and there are occasional 
surprises of arresting beauty: indeed. 
there are many poems in the volume 
to which my expressed reservation 
does not apply at all. The poems of 
Doris Bailey and Robert Hutchinson 
and Gail Keith-Jones and Nicholas 
Pileggi and Harold Skulsky and Anne 
Trenkle are serious and_ beautifully 
achieved works of art. There is much 
that I would like to quote and discuss 
and praise, but this pleasure must be 
foregone for lack of space. Let us at 
least listen. though. to Doris Bailey 
who tells us that 


Not in the dawn alone 

Does sweetness lie nor in the rose 
whose petals 

Soothe the sun, but in the baser 
metals 

And in brick and stone. 

Their pure impact 

Confers on joy the solid that 


it lacked. 
And Rhina Espaillat tells us that 


There are no tell-tale marks 

Upon the hands or feet 

Of people in the street; 

But on their brows, wan traces of 
the thorn 

So native to the flesh of all 
things born. 


Surely this little volume that contains 
the work of these and many other fine 
young writers is worth the price of an 
inferior meal in a second-rate restau- 
rant.—Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Howard 
University. 


A HANDFUL OF BLACKBERRIES 


Ignazio Silone. Harper and Brothers. 
1953, 314 pp., $3.50. 


Silone, the powerful story-teller, ten- 
derly relates in this book the years of 
love and struggle in which Rocco and 
Stella and their captivating friends 
labor for justice and freedom. In their 
resistance to fascism and the aristoc- 
racy-controlled police, Rocco and 
Stella have found hope in the com- 
munist dedication to brotherhood and 
emancipation. But Rocco is always a 
free spirit, sensitive to the depths of 
human nature. His suffering realization 
of the despotic manipulation of people 
by the Party stirs in him spiritual 
chaos and torment, for he has believed 
in the Party, worked, traveled, and 
spoken passionately for it. 

When Party officials interrogate him 
about his increasing recalcitrance and 
his friendship with those expelled from 
membership, Rocco answers: 

“You're questioning me like a_ police 
commissar. It's frightening to see 
how easily and perhaps even uncon- 
sciously some of you can switch from 
revolutionary to detective.” 

“History is always heartless.” answered 
the investigator. “It isn’t friendship that 
makes the wheels of the revolution go 
round.” 

“But perhaps the only people to sur- 
vive the next cataclysm will be the ones 
with friends.” said Rocco. 

So the problem of today’s genuine 
revolutionary spirit is stated. When a 
person is struck by pain at the sight 
of omnipresent injustice and poverty. 
when he knows too well the iniquity of 
the status quo and has become disil- 
lusioned with its challenger. where is 
he to turn? For the words of brother- 
hood and justice spoken by the right 
and by the left are choked in the suf- 
focating tyranny both employ. 

Silone returns to a renewed and 
vital Christian structure of values, its 
depth dismissing the confinement of 
the institutional church and its height. 
standing firmly against all human in- 
dignity and tyranny, rooted in spirit- 
ual freedom. love and forgiveness. 

One of Rocco’s friends gives a clue 
to Silone’s affirmation for bewildered 
spirits of our time. During a strike of 
village laborers against intolerable 
conditions. daily clashes occur between 

continued on page 20 
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book reviews 


For clearer thinking on vital themes . . . 


KINSEY AND A MODERN 
CHRISTIAN SEX ETHIC 


SEX ETHICS AND 
THE KINSEY REPORTS 


SEWARD HILTNER. 
“By far the best ap- 
praisal of the Kinsey 
studies and their sig- 
nificance for Chris- 
tian ethics that has 
come to this review- 
ers attention. Well 
written; filled with 
good judgments and 
challenging ideas. 
Every intelligent 
Christian should read it.”"—The Cres- 
set. 

“A remarkable achievement. The au- 
thor goes far beyond anything found 
in the Kinsey documents, for he at- 
tempts to interpret sexuality in the 
light of its total psychological, social, 
ethical and religious setting.”—David 
E. Roberts, Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review. $3.00 


HOW RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE MEET SEX PROBLEMS 


SEX AND RELIGION 
TODAY 


SIMON DONIGER, editor. “Answers 
questions that Dr. Kinsey merely 
raises.”—Christian Advocate. 

“A valuable contribution to the grow- 
ing body of literature and ‘discussion 
on the function and meaning of reli- 
gion and sex in human existence... . 
(The papers) are of direct help to the 
pastor who is seeking to deepen his 
understanding and his effectiveness.” 
—Union Seminary Quarterly Review. 
Themes discussed in this challenging 
symposium: how sex and religion are 
inseparably linked . . . how sex is 
divinely ordained . . . how it is sacra- 
mental in its marital expression .. . 
how it relates to marital stability and 
mental health . . . how it permeates 
our lives . . . how we can develop a 
moral philosophy of sex. $3.00 


For sounder faith . . . profounder devotion . . . 


EVERYDAY LIVING 


THE STUDENT 
PRAYER BOOK 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON, Chairman, Edi- 
torial Committee. For both individual 
student devotions and informal group 
for this new collection. THE STU- 
DENT PRAYERBOOK is_ divided 
into four main sections—*Devotions 
for 14 Days,” “Prayer and the Bible,” 
“Our Life,” and “Treasure of Prayer.” 
The third section provides prayers 
under the headings, “On Campus,” 
“Christian Vocation,” “The World in 
History” and “The Church and Sac- 
raments.”’ In the final section prayers 
for many occasions and moods are 
given. 

“A book that deserves to be one of 
the most widely used volumes of this 
student generation.”—Concern. 

“While prepared mainly for college 
students, Christians young or old will 
find this a most helpful prayer book.” 
—The Walther League Messenger. 

Haddam House, $2.00 


PRAYERS FOR YOUR 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 1 


STUDENT WANTS TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE BIBLE 


REDISCOVERING 
THE BIBLE 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON. A new view 
of the Bible as, in the author’s words, 
“an historical pageant, whose theme is 
the triumphant working out of God's 
purpose in spite of all attempts to 
oppose it.” 

Answers reverently and persuasively 
such questions as these: 


WHAT EVERY COLLEGE 


© How is the Bible inspired? 

© How are the Old and New Testa- 
ments linked? 

© Why is Christ divine? 

© Why is the resurrection central in 
our faith? 

® Why do good people suffer? 

® How can a Christian God be a God 
of wrath? 
“Surely the most eloquent and excit- 

ing survey of biblical religion which 

has appeared in America in the last 


decade.’’—Leland Jamison, Journal of 
the Bible and Religion. 


Haddam House, $3.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


HOW SCIENCE AND FAITH | 
WORK TOGETHER TODAY 


RELIGION AND 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


SIMON DONIGER, editor. “Brings to- 
gether fifteen essays written by out- 
standing thinkers in the fields of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and _ religion. 
From the editor’s introduction to the 
end of the volume the reader gains 
conviction that new ground is being 
plowed and made ready for planting 
and harvesting new ‘fruits of the spirit.’ 

“Karl Menninger describes clearly 
the task of the psychiatrist. . . . Bonaro 
Overstreet calls the ministry and the 
church to the new reformation .. . 
Frederick Grant presents a scholar’s 
view of The Gospel for an Age of 
Anxiety. . . . Paul Johnson discusses 
the sense in which Jesus was a psy- 
chologist..-—Oren H. Baker, Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Bulletin. $3.00 


OF CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
DIFFERENCES 


PRIMER ON ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM FOR 
PROTESTANTS 


STANLEY I. STU- 
BER. The factual, 
realistic, authori- 
tative, comprehen- 
sive manual that 
explains the 
ABC’s of Roman 
Catholic dogmas, 
practices and 
church organiza- 
tion—and shows 
how and why they agree or disagree, 
point by point, with Protestants. 

“An objective and irenic manual for 
the information of (Dr. Stuber’s) 
Protestant co-believers. A notable ef- 
fort to effect-a greater understanding 
between all Christians.”—Robert F. 


| THE “WHAT” AND “WHY” 


Drinan, S.J., America. 

“Should be welcomed by lay men 
and women who want the truth about 
the major division within Christen- 
dom.’ —Robbins W. Barstow, Advance. 

$2.50 


291 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCA’S OF THE U.S.A. 
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the workers and the police. After a 
violent street battle Lazzaro picked up 
a little girl who had been trampled in 
a police cavalry charge. The dying 
child in his arms, he started running 
toward a hospital. Her blood streamed 
from her mangled body as from a ien- 
der slaughtered lamb, soaking Laz- 
zaros arms and chest and running 
down his body. In that tragic race to 
the hospital something happened to 
Lazzaro. Afterwards he could not bend 
his arms. for while he held the child 
his arms had stiffened in the shape of 
the Cross. He could no longer handle 
a gun or salute superiors. Years later. 
there were days when he felt again the 
weight of that child on his arms and 
against his And at moments 
when he saw injustice, even when he 


chest. 


was not personally concerned, some- 
thing came over Lazzaro and he felt 
again on his arms and body the warm, 
innocent blood of the dying child. 

So the Crucifixion goes on, wherever 
God's children die because of hatred. 
injustice, spiritual hunger. And so the 
redemption continues wherever men, 
continuing the Incarnation, offer their 
lives sacrificially for their brothers. 
When men are conscious of Christ’s 
suffering in his children, and when 
men are empowered by his presence. 
there his redemptive love continues to 
restore men and their societies to 
wholeness.—A. L. Kershaw, Holy Trin- 


ity Church, Oxford, Ohio. 


CONSCIENCE AND COMPROMISE 


Edward Leroy Long, Jr. Westminster 
Press, 1954, $3.00. 


Edward Long has written a brief but 
comprehensive book on the application 
of Christian ethics. The background of 
his discussion is the theological empha- 
sis on the absoluteness of the divine 
righteousness revealed in Christ. io- 
gether with the depth and persistence 
of sin in human life. The basic prob- 
lem is to find a way of showing the 
relevance of Christian ethics to all of 
our ambiguous choices. 

The Christian does have to find the 
next best thing to do under the most 
unpromising circumstances. QOne_ is 
tempted to do this by lowering the 
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standard so that it is close to the 
ideals of the culture or by deceiving 
oneself concerning the real nature of 
one’s choices. Dr. Long is very good 
in seeing the relation between the im- 
mediate considerations which help us 
to decide on the next step, the ulti- 
mate standard of love, and the reli- 
gious faith without which any form 


of ethics becomes a source either of 


self-righteousness or despair. 

There are chapters on the familiar 
errors in applying Christian ethics: 
escape from social responsibility, sin- 


gle-track legalism. a double standard 


for private and public life. a rigid sys- 
tem of rules for most situations. a too 
complacent realism. Much of this au- 
thor’s discussion is an effort to find a 
way that avoids the opposite errors of 
perfectionism and what he calls an 
“adaptionist” policy. 

Dr. Long’s brief discussion of drink- 
ing has as much good sense in it as 
anything else that I have seen on the 
subject. And his discussion of eco- 
nomic ethics fits exactly our situation 
in the United States. Dr. Long has 
thought deeply on the pacifist issue. 
He regrets the fact that, in these days 
in which the decisions about the use 
of atomic bombs (see the “New Look” 
in defense policy) are peculiarly dif- 
ficult for the conscience, the pacifist 
voice is so little heard as a corrective 
for popular trends. 


THINKER 


KAREN DER HAROOTIAN;: 


I believe that Dr. Long has an inm- 
portant word to say to those of us who 
too quickly become “adaptionist” }e- 
cause we are so much impressed |yy 
the ambiguities in all social life. | 
should add that as Dr. Long conceives 
of the redemptive faith, it enables the 
Christian to live in the hardest situa- 
tions without losing his ethical con. 
cern.—John C. Bennett, Professor of} 
Christian Ethics, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


ROADBLOCKS TO FAITH: Believer 

and Skeptic. 

McG, 
Co. 


Pike and John 
Krumm. Morehouse-Gorham 
1954, 144 pp., $2.25. 


James A. 


Times have changed and religion is 
becoming intellectually “respectable.” 
Books like Roadblocks to Faith in- 
dicate the new confidence of church- 
men in meeting intellectual reserva- 
tions about the Christian faith. During 
the summer of 1953 Dean Pike of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
Chaplain Krumm of Columbia Uni- 
versity conceived the idea of a series 
of sermon-dialogues between skeptic 
and believer. 

The main idea is that there are a 
number of intellectual “roadblocks” to 
faith which can be dealt with by ra- 
tional argument, but that this does not 
mean that anyone can be “argued into 
belief.” The roadblocks dealt with are: 


l. /sn't (Scien- 
tism ) 

2. How can we know which ts the true 

religion? (Relativism) 

Isn't ethics enough? (™Moralism) 

Doesn't evil disprove God? (Nihilism) 

I have my own religion. (\solation- 

ism ) 


religion unscientific? 


The authors start off by defining 
religion as perspective on 
reality.” “Everyone has a religion; it 
may or may not be the one he formally 
espouses: in fact, he may claim to 
espouse none’ (p. 16). The question 
they insist on is not whether to have 
a perspective, but which perspective. 
They make their points 
around the “roominess” of the Chris- 
tian faith as set over against the nar- 
rowness of secular faiths and secular 
Christian 


“ones 


strongest 


misunderstanding of the 
tradition. 

In the closing chapter the authors 
pay their respects to the continuing 
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value of the skeptical mind. “Perhaps 
God means to use the skeptics of this 
remind the Believers that 
there are agonizing problems with 
which belief must always wrestle, that 
our little pictures of God and his pur- 
poses are usually too neat and too 
simple and too tame” (p. 135). 


world to 


This is a good book. worthy of 
study.—L. F. Thornton, Jr. Assistant 


Winister, Church of the Ascension. 


New York, N. Y. 


NOT MINDS ALONE 


Kenneth Irving Brown. Harper and 
Brothers, 1954, 206 pp., $5.00. 


This book is a must for all inter- 
ested in the meaning of Christian val- 
ues in education. Informal in style. it 
nevertheless probes deeply into the re- 
ligious problems of higher education. 
Replete with concrete illustrations, it 
can serve as a starting point for in- 
numerable fruitful discussions in col- 
lege groups. 

CA’s might take some of the con- 
crete illustrations as case studies for 
examination of questions of per- 
sonal integrity, the relation of a “Chris- 
tian” emphasis to the academic stand- 
ards of truth-seeking, objectivity, free- 
dom from sectarian bias, or the current 
standards of campus life. The list of 
hopeful developments in religion in 
higher education, given on pages 21- 
37, offers grounds for encouragement 
in the face of the complex difficulties 
which religious organizations confront 
on many campuses. The last chapter. 
“The Way Ahead.” has practical sug- 
gestions for the local program. 

The rich background of the author 
as college teacher and administrator 
and latterly as the executive director 
of the Danforth Foundation to which 
he is giving creative leadership, enables 
him to approach issues with insights 
that only this varied relation to higher 


Many of 


these are developed from an intimate 


education could provide. 
contact with college students and draw 
on their experience in a way which 
brings the discussion of higher educa- 
tion to the doorstep of the student him- 
self. Get a copy for the CA bookshelf. 
search it for the issues which are most 
pertinent on your 
someone to introduce a chapter or an 
incident recorded in the book as the 
basis for serious discussion. show it to 


campus. assign 
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faculty advisers or even to the admin- 


istration and invite their reaction to 
be shared with a thoughtful student 
group. You will find it rewarding. 
Edwin E. Aubrey, Professor of Rek- 
gious Thought, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


PRISONER FOR GOD 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Edited by Eber- 
hard Bethge: translated by Reginald 
H. Fuller. Macmillan 
1954, 190 pp., $2.50. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer was a_ valiant 
hero of the Second World War. A bril- 
liant theologian and persistent foe of 
Hitler. he had been forbidden to teach 
after 1936. When war became immi- 
nent the confessional church in Ger- 


Company, 


many asked him to leave the country 
so that he might be spared for the 
work of the post-war church. Union 
Theological Seminary invited him to 
New York as a lecturer the summer 
Hitler invaded Poland. 

Secure in this country, Bonhoeffer 
decided that his destiny was with his 
fellow-churchmen in Germany. He re- 
turned to share their struggles. In- 
volved in the plot against Hitler, he 
was already in prison in 1944 when the 
attemped assassination failed. His fel- 
low-prisoners, including one English 
ofhcer, have described the depth and 
confidence of his faith. Immediately) 
after a Sunday sermon in prison in 
1945, he was hanged. The date was 
just three days before U.S.A. troops 
reached his prison. 

This book collects some of the let- 
ters, poems and meditations he wrote 
in prison. The imaginative and _ spir- 
itually adventurous will find here a 
rich opportunity to share the thoughts 
of a brilliant Christian leader. They 
will look out of the prison windows 
with him as he watches the bombs fall 
on Berlin family 
grieve with him as he tells how more 


where his lives. 


than thirty of his fellow students have ~ 


met death, enjoy thesoccasional coded 
references to exciting events outside. 
They will find flashing and controver- 
sial ideas scattered through the pages. 
am grateful tovhave these stirring 
words of one whose story. as Reinhold 
Niebuhr has said. “belongs to the 
modern acts of the apostles.”——Roger 
L. Shinn, Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 
Ohio. 
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‘Tomorrow's Job: 
Meaningful or a Grind? 


Work 


and 


Vocation 


A Christian Discussion 


Edited by 
JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


\ trenchant examination within 
the framework of | Christian 
thought of one of the most wide- 
spread and tragic problems of 
modern life—the spiritual steril- 
ity and lack of meaning in most 
jobs in our industrialized society. 
Seventeen church leaders and 
scholars, aided by authorities in 
labor, industry, personnel man- 
agement and philanthropy, sur- 
veyed the American scene over 
a three-year period and now 
pool their findings in six articles 
which attempt to bring the 
Gospel into closer practical rela- 
tion with everyday working con- 
ditions. $2.75 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Trade and Aid. Beatrice Pitney 
Lamb. Public Affairs Pamphlet. 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
New York. 25c. 


Together We Are Strong. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 4614. 
U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 20c. 


Report of President's Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy. 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 
35c. Or summary of report, Vew 
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Aid Trade and the _ Tariff— 
Howard Piquet. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Con- 
gress, 

Ambassadors Report. Chester 


Bowles. Harper and_ Brothers, 


$4.00. 


TUDENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS 


Trade and aid 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. which was extended last spring for only one 
year, expires in June 1954. President Eisenhower faces stiff opposition within his own 
party on the question of renewal of the law. Although it has been estimated that even 
if the United States suspended all tariffs, the rise in imports would not affect more 
than 200,000 domestic workers, fear of unemployment is a strong force with which to 
muster support against the law. (See Piquet’s book, listed in Resources. ) 

Recommendations by the President’s Special Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy (Randall Commission, report of January 24, 1954) are quite modest and a law 
based upon the recommendations of the majority of the committee would still retain 
safeguards for American industries. Past experience has shown that the United States, 
in spite of higher rates of pay, can nonetheless compete successfully in the world’s 
markets because of efhicient mass production by skilled workers using modern machin- 
ery. Industries that feel threatened by reciprocal trade agreements may send repre- 
sentatives to hearings before the reciprocal trade agreements are put into effect. The 
commission report contains suggestions for alleviating the plight of communities, indi- 
vidual companies and workers who would be adversely affected by an increase in 
imports of competing foreign goods, and points out that a heavier volume of movement 
of exports and imports would stimulate over-all employment in the U.S.A. and abroad. 

Among other things, the majority report of the commission recommends: 


1. Extending the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for three years and granting 
to the President the power to cut tariffs a total of 15 per cent during the three years. 


2. Under certain conditions, waiving the provisions of the “Buy American” Act of 
1933 which requires exclusive use of American materials in government contracts and 
other purchases except where costs were 25 per cent or more in excess of foreign 
prices for the same materials. 


3. Encouraging American investments abroad by reducing taxes and extending 
guarantees. 


4. Repealing laws requiring that 50 per cent of government-financed sea-going 
freight go in ships owned by United States companies. 

Some underlying principles of international trade are often overlooked in tariff 
discussions. The present level of exports can be maintained only through adjusting 
tariff to allow more imports or through outright gifts. Implicit in the Agreements is 
the principle of mutuality (although strictly limited) without which trade cannot 
flourish. 


Maintaining economic aid programs 

Along with extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for a minimum of 
three years, the United States should meet other important obligations. Regular contri- 
butions to the U.N. technical assistance program, the U.S.A. “Point Four” program, 
and the U.S. Information Agency, are all necessary to a well-rounded program. Chester 
Bowles in Ambassador's Report discusses the role of foreign trade and gives an en- 
lightened account of the importance of these programs. 


Suggested Action: 


1. Discuss the relation between a strong free world and the extension of trade. 
Recommended pamphlets from the reading list are Trade and Aid and Together We 
Are Strong. Should the “peril point” and the “escape clause” provisions be removed? 
Many argue that these add greatly to the uncertainty of continued trade in particular 
products, thus limiting the development of trade. 


2. Study the Randall Commission report carefully. Much of it may not be included 
in current legislation, but its objectives may become goals for the future. 


3. Press for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Renewing it on a 
three year basis will help remove uncertainties of producers abroad. 


‘ 


